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WITHIN THE WEEK 


The Chicago Sun story, report- 
ing the “shock” of Rosert Han- 
NEGAN at an alleged admission of 
Pres TruMAN that he will not be 
a candidate in °48 is only one of 
an increasing number of inci- 
dents pointing toward that con- 
clusion. Columnists, commenta- 
tors, and even the radio gag men 
have been talking quite openly 
to the effect that the President 
has “had enough.” 

At the time Mr TRUMAN as- 
sumed office, Quote pointed out 
(4-22-’45) that at convention time 
in ’48 he will be 64—a yr older 
than Mr RoosEVELT at the time of 
his death. We said then that U S 
has inaugurated only 3 presidents 
at this age level, 2 of whom died 
before completing a yr of serv- 
ice. “It is entirely probable,” we 
concluded, “that Mr TRuMAN may 
not seek a term ‘on his own’ but 
it seems a foregone conclusion 
that almost irresistible party pres- 
sure will be put upon him to be- 
come the candidate.” 

Had the story of Truman’s “un- 
availability” emanated from the 
Tribune rather than the Admini- 
stration-favored Sun, HANNEGAN 
could shake it off more easily. 
However, it was pretty obvious 
that he would deny the report. 
It’s a fetish in political circles 
that chief exec must keep mum 
on intentions until last moment. 
In all RoosEVELT campaigns this 
coyness was carried to absurd 
lengths. Pretense is foolish of 


course since party leaders must 
know mo’s in advance who stan- 
dard-bearer will be, 

Theory of discreet silence had 
more validity in era when Execu- 
tive exercised greater control. over 
Congress. But today one could at 
least put up pretty fair argument 
for case that if Truman is not to 
be candidate, party interests 
might be best served by open ad- 
mission. This won’t be done, of 
course. But it’s an idea. CooL- 
Ince broke this tradition in the 
summer of ’27 with his “I do not 
choose to run.” And nothing too 
terrible happened to party soli- 
darity. The Requblicans won 
handily in ’28. 


ICKES-PAULEY: No matter how 
you view it, this scrap is more 
bad news for HANNEGAN, and for 
Democrats running in ’46 elec- 
tions. Without going into facts 
of proposed oil deal (which we 
don’t pretend to know) it seems 
pretty obvious that TRUMAN ap- 
pointment of PavuLey (at Han- 
NEGAN’sS insistence) was a blunder, 
and that the President blunder- 
ed further when he weaseled in 
comment on Ickes _ testimony. 
IcKEs has few warm friends, but 
even his enemies rather generally 
concede his integrity and good 
intentions. PaULEY’s name will 
probably be withdrawn if it be- 
comes evident he can’t be con- 
firmed. But Republicans will still 
make capital of the incident. 


Current issue CIO News pre- 
sents scathing picture of AF- 
ofL high command “lolling on 
golden sands” of Fla (where 
exec meeting was held last 
mo) while “CIO pickets brave 
ice and snow, fighting the bat- 
tle of American labor.” AFofL 
boys have pat rejoinder; point 
out their aims have been large- 
ly achieved without strikes 
... Gov’t is pricing B-29’s to 
educational _ institutions at 
$350 each, for dorm use — 
about 1/100 of 1% of original 
cost. The catch: buyer must 
figure how to get planes from 
nearest airport with 5000 ft 
runway ... Coach Brie, of U 
of Texas, seeks an airplane 
hangar for athletic field house; 
figures he could install 18,000 
bleacher seats, still have space 
for dressing rooms, showers, 
storage ... Los Angeles cen- 
sus taker reports 2 persons 
permanent lodgers in union 
station waiting room .. . Don’t 
be surprised if British Broad- 
casting Corp’n turns to com’ 
sponsors. 

Costs are 

up. Proposal QS 
to double $2 

a set tax 

riles voters, 
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“HE WHO NEVER QUOTES, 


1S NEVER QUOTED” 











“Honesty does not pay.” — Mrs 
H O Ropecap, Oklahoma City, la- 
menting sterling character which 
moved her to ret’n pr of nylons de- 
livered by mistake. When she plead- 
ed with dep’t store mgr to sell 
them to her, he said: “No. We only 
have nylons for our charge custo- 
mers.” 1-Q 

“If the scientific world hadn’t 
been confused between 1935 and 
1939, civilization could have been 
destroyed by an atomic war.” — 
Dr R G Gustavson, prof of chem- 
istry, Univ of Chicago. 2-Q 

“Neither labor nor mgt has the 
right to lay down terms of uncon- 
ditional surrender.” — Sen Scorr 
W Lucas. 3-Q 

“It is too much to ask the Navy 
to preside over what possibly will 
be its own funeral.” — Brien Mc- 
Manon, chairman of Senate Atomic 
Energy Committee, proposing a 
civilian committee to supervise 
Navy’s atomic bomb tests. 4-Q 


“ ” 


“If worst comes to worst, we 
shall defend this territory with 
forks and scythes.” — WILHELM 
Hoecner, Minister-President of Ba- 
varia, warning Austria that the 
Bavarian people do not intend to 
give up Berchtesgaden country for 
cession to Austria. 5-Q 

“It was impossible for parties on 
the line to listen in as the sub- 
scribers were accustomed to do.”— 
Belmont & Pleasant View Tele- 
phone Co, obtaining permission 
from Wisc Public Service Commis- 
sion to abandon automatic switch- 
board and dial phones, ret’n to 
party-line system. 6-Q 

“Altho many women pride them- 
selves on their maternal ‘instinct,’ 
I’m inclined to believe it’s some- 
thing they acquired while growing 
up.” — Dr Prank A Beacu, head of 
Dep’t of Animal Behavior at Am 
Museum of Natural History. 7-Q 

“We certainly have as many ob- 
solete cities as we have obsolete 
ships if it is an atom war we're 
thinking of.” — Dr Davm INGLIs, 
assoc prof of physics, Johns Hopkins 
Univ. Inciis believes it might 
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“MAY WE 


YOU ON THAT?” 





be a good idea to use atom bomb 
on typical American city to snap 
public out of its “lethargy of 
thought.” 8-Q 

“Everything is_ tickety-boo.” — 
Lt Gen’l Sir FrepERICK E Morcan, 
UNRRA chief in Germany, an- 
nouncing, after a visit to Washing- 
ton, that he was going back to Ger- 
many. (Morcan almost lost his job 
after his remark at a Frankfurt 
press conf that an organized plan 
existed for mass migration of 
European Jews to Palestine.) 9-Q 

“The stock mkt is not a primary 
source of inflation. The advance 
in stock prices and the activity in 
the mkt are no more than symp- 
toms of the disease of inflation.” — 
Emit ScuramM, pres, N Y Stock Ex- 
change, charging that “some 
Washington officials” are foster- 
ing “erroneous beliefs” concerning 
influence of exchanges. 10-Q 

4“ ” 

“What would happen if a lady 
got out of the Army and said she 
wanted to learn how to be a strip- 
tease artiste?”—FreDERICK C OTH- 
MAN, UP. writer, querying Veterans 
Administration. Answer: Gov't 
agrees that taking off clothes in 
public is an art; occupation has a 
number (04531) in files. Thus VA 
would pay school fees and tuition 
for strip-teasing training. So far, 
no candidates. 11-Q 


“ ” 


“The average New England male 
wears 12 to 18 lbs of clothing out- 
of-doors in winter—probably more 
than mbrs of Peary’s North Pole 
expedition wore. They were warm 
in their below-zero temperatures. 
We aren’t warm, and can’t hope to 
be as long as we cling to conven- 
tional styles.” — Dr Harwoop 
BeELpINnG, Harvard Univ fatigue lab’y, 








designer of Air Corps light-wt 
clothing for altitude flying. As for 
hot weather, Dr BELDING says: “The 
less you wear, the better; naked- 
ness would be coolest state.” 12-Q 


“ ” 


“This state is fresh out of navies, 
but I’ll be glad to send you a log. 
As an old log-roller, you should be 
able to do something with that.”— 
Gov R Grecc CHERRY, of North 
Carolina, replying to requisition of 
Lt Col T W Bruton, his former 
ass’t att’y gen’l, for “one ship for 
transportation home at once.” 13-Q 

“Hospital cooking is like a girl 
with a beautiful soul. The soul is 
quite commendable but it won’t 
get her very far with the guys.”— 
ARTHUR H DevTeE, Baltimore’s No 1 
gourmet, expressing compassion for 
hospital patients, and delight over 
his own recent release from Mercy 
Hospital and its unimaginative 
diet. 14-Q 

“If I don’t get my job back... 
I’m going to hitchhike to Wash- 
ington. I’ll take my case to Gen’ 
Omar Bradley, head of the Vet- 
erans Administration.” — CHARLES 
SaMALOT, veteran, claiming the 
Brewery Workers Union, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich, took away his card 
because “I was doing the work of 
2 men.” 15-Q 


“ ” 


“I could swear I heard the sgt 
yell ‘Jump!’” — Tom Tuomas, N Y, 
discharged paratrooper, explaining 
why, while asleep, he jumped from 
his 2nd-floor bedroom window. He 
was uninjured. 16-Q 

“Maybe there'll be a day when 
we'll have to go back to the knife 
as a war weapon. It is the only one 
which never has been replaced.”— 
Adm W H P Buianpy, who will di- 
rect Pacific atom bomb tests. 17-Q 


“ ” 


“As the sales curve of automo- 
biles goes up, the curve of births 
goes down, It costs no more to rear 
a child than to maintain an auto- 
mobile, but the preference of the 
American people is clear.” — Dr 
OLIvVeR E Baker, prof of economic 
geography at Maryland Univ, fore- 
casting sharp drop in U S birth 
rate. 18-Q 
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“Seeing a mixed cast of Japan- 
ese-American and South Pacific 
vets working together in such a 
production would be a revelation 
to all prejudiced civilians and is a 
real epic for the annals of demo- 


cracy.” — Rev Vinci. A_ KRarFt, 
pastor of First Methodist Church, 
Minneapolis, commending _ selec- 


tion of mixed Univ of Minn cast 
for presentation of the play, Lost 
Horizon. 19-Q 











“The best 


Gov’t could do for the 
hosiery business is step 
out of it. Then the whole 


thing the 


situation would be clarified in 2 
mo’s.” — Pat MourpHy, Chicago 
mgr for Baker Cammack Hosiery 
Mills, Inc, blaming gov’t confusion 


for hosiery shortage. 
“ ” 


“The shortage is defi- 
nitely not caused by 
the Gov’t.. The hosiery 
mills are producing as 

rapidly as possible, but they can’t 
keep pace with the women’s appe- 


tites.’ — Harry Wo.rson, Chicago 
mgr of Royal Crown Hosiery Co. 








“Most likely it’s only a joke, but 
I’d like to know for sure.” — Har- 
vEY NatcHeEss, full-blooded Ute In- 
dian, commenting wistfully on re- 
ports that “some sort of reward” 
had been posted for lst Yank en- 
tering Berlin. (Harvey was Ist of- 
ficially authorized U S soldier to 
enter Berlin last July.) 20-Q 

“A peaceful answer to the home- 
spun Hitlers in congress.” — Nat'l 
Negro council urging the million 
Mississippi Negroes to “come north 
where you can vote and be housed 
with the millions of families and 
friends of army and navy vets.” 
(Council is circulating petitions 
seeking impeachment of Mississip- 
pi’s Sen THEO BILBO.) 21-Q 


“I suspect that every dollar of 
taxes collected from industry costs 
at least $2 in the price the consu- 
mer pays for a product. Everybody 
from raw material producer to re- 
tailer adds enough to the price to 
insure a safe profit after taxes. 
When the pyramiding is over, the 
consumer pays twice as much as 
the gov’t collects.” — ALBERT J 





BROWNING, recently appointed head 
of the Office of Domestic Com- 
merce. (Rumor is that if Congress 
creates post of Asst Sec’y of Com- 
merce, BROWNING, a Republican 
and friend of business, is slated for 
the job.) 22-Q 
«“ ” 

“Opium is just another com- 
modity like groceries or ice cream.” 
—Macaoans, explaining that there 
are no “opium dens” in Portuguese 
colony of Macao. 23-Q 

“There is inflicted on animals 
more pain in one hunting season 
than in all the centuries of animal 
experimentation.” — Dr Anton J 
CaRLSON, emeritus prof of physi- 
ology, Univ of Chicago, assailing 
pending federal and state legisla- 
tion to prohibit or curtail use of 
laboratory animals for scientific 
research, 24-Q 

“I can’t come down. The doctor 
said I was not to get up.” — Mrs 
ETHEL Roys to firemen just before 
she was burned to death in her 
London home. 25-Q 

“The governor has _ scouted all 
the stores in Livingston and Butte 
in a vain search for butter.” — Aid 
to Gov Sam Forp, of Montana, 
whose own search for a lb of but- 
ter for the gubernatorial mansion 
ended happily at a Belgrade, Mon- 
tana, creamery. 26-Q 

“The sunlight coming thru them 
is just what the baby needs.” — 
FRANCIS GEORGE, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, war vet, pointing to 
health-value of big display win- 
dows of store which he rented and 
converted into 3-room flat for his 
wife and infant daughter. 27-Q 

“It took the crucifixion of Christ 
to redeem the world. I’m satisfied 
with the vote. This is only a start, 
believe me.” — Sen Cuavez, of 
New Mexico, floor leader for the 
Fair Employment Practices bill, 
successfully shelved by filibuster- 
ing Southern Democrats. 28-Q 

If the proposed action becomes a 
precedent we may look forward to 
the time when we may have a zoo 
and a merry-go-round on the south 
lawn. Some future Pres might even 
decide to paint the White House 
a bright purple, or putitin stripes.” 
—Washington Post, opposing Pres 
TRUMAN’sS proposed addition to the 
White House. 29-Q 


“How much blood must be spill- 
ed, how much hatred and discrim- 
ination must be accentuated, how 
much ugly human history must be 
endured and repeated before we 
learn law cannot and should not 
coerce conformity in human think- 
ing?” — Sen Murr, of Colo, 
siding with bloc of Southern sena- 
tors whose filibustering success- 
fully shelved the Fair Employment 
Practices bill. 30-Q 

“ ” 

“They welcome GI brides in the 
U S, but no one except my wife 
seems to care about GI bride- 
grooms.” — THOMAS ‘THOMPSON, 
Britisher who married WAC in 
London 3 yrs ago, has been trying 
for 2 yrs to join her here. 31-Q 

“ ” 

“I put a bed in it in case I 
couldn’t find a hotel room, and I 
had to use it, too.” — E T Sar- 
MAN, who drove from Bainbridge, 
Ind, to West Palm Beach, Fla, in 
a hearse. 32-Q 

“My mother won’t let me _ go 
anywhere alone. She’s so afraid 
something will happen to me that 
nothing ever does.” — Complaint 
of 17-yr-old girl, on Alexander’s 
Mediation Program, Mutual Broad- 
casting Co. 33-Q 

“ ” 

“They must think we’re hand- 
some.” — ERNEST BEvIN, British 
foreign sec’y, as Soviet newsreel 
men asked for more time to film 
UNO meeting in London. 34-Q 
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Perpetual Power 
Wm S Barton 


Arthur C Clarke, British physi- 
cist-astronomer who aided in repel- 
ling V-2 rockets, has a plan to solve 
television, wireless telephone and 
telegraph broadcasting problems 
with the aid of rockets. And our 
scientists of repute aren’t lightly 
laughing it off. 


Briefly, and in lay terms, Clarke 
proposes the removal, once and for 
all, of the limitation of range im- 
posed on television and other short- 
wave broadcasting by the curva- 
ture of the earth. In this country, 
the problem has been attacked in 
2 ways: (1) a plan, already in the 
testing stage, to erect towering 
radio relays at intervals of from 
50 to 100 mi. (2) Westinghouse and 
Glenn L Martin suggest that radius 
of television coverage could be in- 
creased from 50 to 200 mi by relay- 
ing waves from airplanes circling 
slowly at 30,000 ft. The British au- 
thority considers these solutions 
somewhat childish and _  extrava- 
gant. 

“A relay chain would cost mil- 
lions,” he points out, “and trans- 
oceanic service would still be im- 
possible. I believe the establish- 
ment of 3 space stations above our 
atmosphere is the only complete, 
and by far the most economical 
solution. It is not far-fetched ... 
only a logical extension .. . of the 
long-range rocket of which the V-2 
was the prototype.” 

Clarke proposes space _ stations 
that would circle the earth like 
satellites, instead of dropping back 
to this planet. To accomplish that, 
a velocity of 695 mi per second 
must be maintained. “A rocket at- 
taining this speed,” says the scien- 
tist, “would become a 2nd moon, 
circling the earth forever with no 
power required.” — Los Angeles 
Times. 
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ACTION—1 

You don’t have to have a lab- 
oratory to do research. You can 
carry a laboratory in your pocket. 
Take the back of that letter you 
forgot to mail 6 mo’s ago and write 
on it 10 things about your business 
that you wish you could fix, and, 
of course, put the one that has 
been worrying you the most at the 
top. If you write down those 10 
things you don’t like about your 
business, or about yourself, or 
about anybody else—then, if you 
take all this seriously enough, you 
can start to fix those things. Fix- 
ing one somewhere in the list will 
help you fix another, so that, in 
5 or 10 yrs, you'll be surprised to 
note how the items have changed. 
—Cuas F KetrTerinc, “Get Out of 
That Rut!” Rotarian, 2-’46. 


AGE—Youth—2 

An admirer once asked James 
Barrie how he managed to grow 
old so gracefully. He answered, “My 
dear lady, I give all my time to 
it."—-WALTER WINCHELL, syndicated 
column. 


ATOMIC AGE—3 

The scientists don’t seem to be 
sure whether splitting the atom 
was a wise crack.—Chilton Times- 
Journal, 


CHURCH—Statistics—4 

America has 15 times as many 
churches as picture shows (253,653 
churches, 17,000 theaters) and the 
churches have more than 5 times 
as many seats (55,000,000 in 
churches, 10,500,000 in theaters). 
Furthermore, churches have a 
ready-made audience of 60,000,000 
members, almost half the nation’s 
population —This Wk. 


COMPLEX—Simple—5 

What we need are writers who 
do not say, “Regardless of their 
pigmentation or coloration under 
normal illumination, felines of all 
species, it has been learned authori- 
tatively, have been found to be 
cinereous when the earth becomes 
enveloped in tenebrosity” when 
they mean “All cats are gray at 
night.” — RatpH CHapMaNn, “Date- 
line Devilment,” Sat Review of 
Literature, 2-2-'46. 


DIET—6 

“Doctor,” growled the man who 
had been put on a diet, “why do 
you always order a fellow to cut 





out the things he likes?” 





“Because,” snapped the doctor, 
“he never eats or drinks the things 
he doesn’t like, so it stands to 
reason it must be the things he 
does like that are disagreeing with 
him.”—Watchman-Examiner. 





They DO Say... 

Newsmen were chortling last 
wk over inexplicable error of 
sacrosanct N Y Times, which 
referred to CHURCHILL “before a 
battery of microscopes” ... 
When notorious Amber makes 
her way to screen, you may find 
more resemblance to De Foer’s 
Moll Flanders than to KATHLEEN 
Wrnsor’s sultry creation. Critics 
point to similarity between best 
chapters in Miss Wrnsor’s book 
and De For’s Jnl of The Plague 
Yr. In movie version, Amber 
dies, in deference to Virtue and 
the JoHnston Office . . . Would 
you be interested in a hand-em- 
bellished Victorian Coal Hod? 
Hoops, Chicago art emporium, 
can provide same — at $65... 
JOHN LLOYD WRIGHT, son of re- 
nowned architect, has titled his 
biography, My Father Who is 
on Earth ... And now, it seems, 
the college crowd is getting back 
to goldfish guzzling. This is 
where we came in, and if you 
don’t too much mind, we'll just 
take our hat and tiptoe out 
again. 











EDUCATION—and Birth Rate—7 

Wherever there has been educa- 
tion for 2 generations, the birth 
rate drops, It won’t stop dropping 
until women are sure their lives 
won’t end when their children’s 
lives begin—Dr EpirH SuMMER- 
SKILL, parliamentary sec’y to Brit- 
ain’s Ministry of Food. (In U §S, 
Population Reference Bureau has 
just published survey showing wo- 
men in 45-49-yr bracket who went 
4 yrs to college have had slightly 
less than 1% children per woman. 
High school grads averaged 1% 
children per woman; grade school 
women, 4% children per woman. 
“There appears to be no relief in 
sight,” says the survey, “for the dif- 
ferences in birth rates among edu- 
cation groups.”) 


EDUCATION—and Life—8 
Education’s true significance as 

an adjustment between people and 

their landscape cannot be discov- 
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ered by marshaling desiccated so- 
called facts on teaching methods 
and curricula ... The shrewd Mr 
Dooley once put it very neatly when 
he said to his crony: “Th’ histhory 
books, Hinnessy, is a post-mortem 
examination, They tell ye what a 
counthry died iv. But I’d like to 
know what it lived iv.” — ARTHUR 
HENRY MOEHLMAN, “Toward a New 
History of Education,” Schooi & 
Society, 1-26-'46, 


EXAGGERATION—Deflated—9 
Harry Hershfield tells of a fel- 
low who opened a delicatessen in a 
block that boasted 2 salami salons. 
One promoted his line of bologna 
with this line of baloney: “Finest 
in the world!” The other delica- 
tessen declared, “Best in the uni- 
verse.” Hershfield’s hero put up a 
sign: “Nicest in the  neighbor- 
hood!” — Hollywood Reporter. 


FUND RAISING—10 

Pres Roosevelt once invited Mar- 
garet O’Brien to Washington to 
make a personal appearance in be- 
half of the March of Dimes cam- 
paign—the last one in which Mr 
Roosevelt participated. At the 
Capitol Theatre she made a speech 
and astounded everybody by throw- 
ing in this line at the conclusion. 
“I was only supposed to talk,” she 
said, “but I would like to come 
down now and collect some dimes 
from you, if you don’t mind. That’s 
much better than just talking, 
don’t you think?” 

It was one of those spontaneous 
things that cannot be faked. Every- 
body in that audience sensed it, 
and they cheered while the kid 
went right thru the entire crowd, 
and collected $485. — Harry Evans, 
“Margaret O’Brien,” Family Circle, 
2-8-'46. 


HABIT—11 

“It’s habit, not hatred, that is 
the real enemy of the Church of 
God.”—“Father Smith,” in Bruce 
MARSHALL’s The World, The Flesh, 
and Father Smith. (Houghton-Mif- 
flin) 


HANDICAPPED—in Industry—12 
A survey completed in a number 
of Westinghouse Electric Co plants 
disclosed that approx 19% of the 
occupations could be performed 
satisfactorily by persons having 
only 1 leg, 17% by operators who 
must use crutches, 83% by men 
with only 1 eye and 82% by the 
deaf—Howarp A Rusk, “Hope for 





Our Disabled Millions,” N Y Times 
Magazine, 1-27-’46. 


HELPFULNESS—to Others—13 

The only time a hog helps the 
community is when he dies. Don’t 
be a hog.—Farm Jnl. 


INTERNAT’L RELATIONS—14 

Even the best machinery for ne- 
gotiation cannot guarantee’ the 
necessary organization of the 
world unless there exists among 
the different human communities, 
amidst the rich variety of their 
customs and their cultures, an 
agreement on the rights and duties 
of man in modern society. — HENRY 
BonneET, “Human Rights Are Basic 
to Success of United Nations,” An- 
nals of the Am Academy of Poli- 
tical & Social Science, 1-’46. 


MARRIED LIFE—15 

“When you’ marry a rooster, 
you’ve. got to be content to be a 
chicken like the rest.” — “Tiger 
Girl,” character in Lav SHaw’s 
Rickshaw Boy. (Reynal & Hitch- 
cock) : 


OPINION—16 

We are no longer led by men. 
We are led around by the polls... 
The voice of the people which poll- 
sters say is expressed in attitude 
polis, is rarely the unchangeable 
voice of the people .. . To inter- 
pret a poll from figures alone is 
like diagnosing a patient by only 
reading the thermometer .. . At- 
titude polls may represent only 
what an individual may want to 
tell an inquirer or what he thinks 
the inquirer wants to hear...A 
man who says on Monday he isn’t 
prejudiced against Negroes, may 
join a lynching party on Tuesday 
. . . The way a question is asked, 
the technique of the individual poll- 
ster, affect the validity of an atti- 
tude poll. — Epw L Bernays (well 
known public relations counsel), 
“Attitude Polls — Servants or 
Masters?” Public Opinion Quarter- 
ly, Fall 45. 


POLITICS—17 

It was, I think, Bertrand Russell 
who remarked that, should the 
temperature of a room unhappily 
become the subject of political con- 
troversy, two political parties would 
hold two views—one would stand 
for boiling-point, the other for 
freezing. — BarBARA WoorrTon, Free- 
dom Under Planning. (Chapel 
Hill) 
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A by-product of radar, 
unanticipated at the time of its 
development, is the ability of the 


wholly 


instrument to detect hurricanes, 
typhoons, and lesser storms within 
a 200-mi radius. This is accom- 
plished thru the reflection of vary- 
ing light echoes on the surface of 
the screen. Thus, the contour of a 
storm, its directional speed, and its 
intensity can be foretold. This de- 
velopment of the Army Air Forces 
may result in radical alterations in 
the science of weather forecasting. 


Naturally enough, perhaps, the 
effect of weather on radar was at 
first viewed merely as an obstacle, 
a nuisance with which the operator 
must contend. If he did not under- 
stand and take into account the 
relations between his set and his 
surroundings, he could readily be- 
come confused. Thus, our military 
forces took up the study of weather 
conditions as necessary concomitant 
of successful radar operation. 


The principle of radar is now 
well understood by the layman. 
Not so well known is the fact that 
there are many types of radar, de- 
signed for different tasks. The pri- 
mary interest of the meteorologist 
is the microwave type, used in 
measuring winds. 


The new application of micro- 
wave radar: its ability to “see” 
storms is still frankly in the experi- 
mental stage. Only recently has 
there been gen’l agreement on one 
point: the bright reflections on 
the radar screen represent precipi- 
tation—rain, snow, hail. It is now 
thought that each form of precipi- 
tation has a characteristic pattern 
which can be identified and meas- 
ured quantitatively by the meteor- 
ologist. Tho much remains to be 
learned, the time approaches when 
simple measurement of known pat- 
terns will reveal size, speed, and 
direction of movement of precipi- 
tation areas. 
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APPLIANCES: 
washer for delicate apparel 
kitchen sink or a stool, holds 4% 


Midget electric 


fits 


gals of water; 17 inches high, 12 
inches across. (Omaha World-Her- 
ald) 

ILLUMINATION: New type street 
light projects the beam downward, 
gets 3 times the _ illumination; 
brings relief to householders who 
complain of street light shining in 
their eyes. (Kansas City Star) 


INVENTION: Three-tier hot- 
plate, with 2 lower burners folding 
under top burner when not in use; 
compact enough to carry in suit- 
case; large enough to cook full-size 
meal. (Pathfinder) 

MUSIC: New device, “tone syn- 
thesizer,” produces mechanically 
tones of musical instruments, hu- 
man voice. Determines any instru- 
ment’s tone with precision never 
before attained. May have artistic 
usefulness, producing tones that 
have thus far escaped musicians 
and composers. (AP dispatch) 


“ ” 


PRODUCTS: If they play ring 
around the bathtub at your house, 
relief is in sight. Patent for new 
bar soap, supposed to end this un- 
couth pastime is available from 
Alien Property Custodian. (Phoe- 
niz Flame) 

SCIENCE: Instrument called an 
electro-encephalograph interprets 
the brain as the cardiograph does 
the heart. Army and navy use it 
to spot various disorders, to bare 
“faking.” It also localizes brain 
and spinal tumors, enables doctors 
to classify mental illnesses. (Grit) 

TRANSPORTATION: Ed Link, 
inventor of Link Trainer, has 
brought out the Linkanoe, plastic 
canoe that can be broken down in- 
to 10 sections, carried in 2 zipper 
bags in auto trunk. Even paddles 
do double duty; disassembled, they 
serve as handles for zipper bags. 
(Printers’ Ink) 
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PRAYER—18 

Did you ever think of your pray- 
ers as being like Radar? They are 
just that. We send our prayers into 
the unseen and the answers that 
come back give us the safest guid- 
ance to be found anywhere. — The 
Expositor. 


RACE—Prejudice—19 

To argue whether prejudice or 
segregation came first is to carry 
on about the goose and the egg. 
First came the excess profit mo- 
tive which gave birth to the in- 
stitution of white supremacy, and 
all its bastard offspring may be 
described as products of artificial 
insemination. — S Tetson KENNEY, 
“Total Equality and How To Get 


It,” Common Ground, Winter ’46. 
SALESMANSHIP—20 
Some salesmen electrify their 


prospects; others merely gas them. 
—Franklin Field. 


SCIENCE—and Religion—21 

During the past few centuries, 
the attitude of science has spread, 
searching and testing everything 
by unimpassioned study, accepting 
no formula as sacred. It seemed to 
many pious people a threat, a bat- 
tering ram against their walls, or 
a crowbar underneath religions. 
But science seems to be the genius 
and originality of our period, as 
poetic introspection was of other 
times and places—Emma HAawkK- 
RIDGE, The Wisdom Tree. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin) 


SPEECH—Speaking—22 

About 75 per cent of all human 
activities—social and vocational— 
involve speech. — Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 


STRATEG Y—23 

The life of a rich caravan owner 
was saved by a poor water vendor 
and the rich man was so grateful 
that he offered his saviour half of 
his goods. “In compassion for my 
dependents,” he said, “please choose 
blindly, without opening the packs.” 
The water vendor walked down 
the line of camels and indicated 
the packs he wanted. The owner 
cried, “You have chosen my most 
costly goods—worth 4 times what 
is left. How did you choose so 
skilfully?” 

The water vendor ans’d, “All I 
did was pick the loads on your best 
camels because I knew they would 
carry your best merchandise.” — 
Curtis Courier, hm, Curtis, 1000 Inc. 


TRUTH—24 

Truth is not what can be demon- 
strated by the aid of logic. If 
orange trees are hardy and rich in 
fruit in this bit of soil and not 
that, then this bit of soil is truth 
for orange trees. 


If a particular religion, or cul- 


ture, or scale of values .. . brings 
self-fulfillment to a man. . then 
that constitutes his truth—An- 


TOINE DE SAINT EXUPERY. 





Retirement 

When I get Up There, 

I hope God will give me some 
cherubim to teach. 

Not just the goody good ones, 

But boys that slip away to play 

At marbles with the stars; 

A wistful child, perhaps, 

Who’s just a little frightened 
with the There. 

Maybe He might even allow 

One young devil to slip in 

So I could bring him up to a 
front seat 


And feel at home. — Vircrnia 
CuurcH, Teachers Are People. 
(Hebbard) 25 











WAR—and Peace—26 

When I lived among the natives 
of northern Australia, I heard the 
old men who are the highest au- 
thorities of the people, talking one 
day of “spear fights to end spear 
fights.” I confess the familiar 
sound of it all made me uncertain 
whether to laugh or weep. — W 
LLOYD WARNER, addressing group of 
Harvard graduates. (Quoted by Por- 
TER SARGENT, Between Two Wars.) 


WOMEN—Employment—27 
What employers call “marriage 
mortality” is women’s’ greatest 


handicap in competition with men. 
This problem is not covered by our 
feeling that it is unjust and un- 
wise of school boards and other 
employers to fire new brides or 
refuse to hire women already mar- 
ried. It lies much deeper than that. 
It means that women have a div- 
ision of interest because, conscious- 
ly or unconsciously, they are think- 
ing about getting married .. . Let 
the most brilliant and interested 
woman worker have a_ seriously 
sick child or a husband who wants 
a new wife or a job in a different 
city, and see what happens to her 
work. — MARGARET BARNARD PICKEL, 
“How Come No Jobs For Women?” 
N Y Times Magazine, 1-27-46. 
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“The food gets cold when you say a long blessing .. . ” 


The Gauntlet by Jas STREET (Doubleday, $2.75), is the story of London 
Wingo, his wife, Kathie, and his pastorate of the First (and only) Baptist 
Church, of Linden, Mo. “Son,” said old Honeycutt, the retiring pastor, “you 
and Sister Wingo are not going to have a baby. The church is. You’re a 
pastor now, and your life and yowr wife’s life will belong to the mbrs. 
And your baby’s life.” The struggles of London and his wife to keep both 
their church and their spiritual integrity rise to a powerful climax. In the 
final chapter, we find the young minister refusing the call of a rich met- 
ropolitan church to remain with his flock: Pursuing his theme in a recent 
magazine article, author STREET admitted that he didn’t know what the fu- 
ture might hold for London Wingo. “But,” he resolved, “if he turns out to 
be a pulpit-pounding mercenary with fascist inclinations, I'll write another 
book just jor the pleasure of killing him.” In this excerpt, London has just 
arrived at the home of the retiring pastor in Linden for the purpose of 


delivering his “trial” sermon. 


Mrs Honeycutt greeted them. Her 
white hair was parted in the middle 
and rolled into a knot on the back 
of her head. She wiped her hands 
on her apron before she shook 
hands with London. “Make your- 
self at home, Brother Wingo,” she 
said. “Mr Honeycutt, put his things 
in the back room. Now, you go 
right in the parlor, Brother Wingo, 
and take a chair and warm your- 
self. Supper'll be ready in a min- 
ute. And if you want to wash up 
there’s a basin and water on the 
back porch. And a clean towel.” 


“Thank you,” London said. The 
warmth of the house made him 
drowsy. He was very tired and hun- 
gry. From the kitchen came the 
smell of roast pork and potatoes. 
London hoped Mrs Honeycutt would 
put lots of gravy on his potatoes. 

Honeycutt removed his shoes and 
sat before the fire, toasting his 
toes. “Son,” he said, “seeing you 
sort of makes me feel younger. He 
stared at the fire, then quickly, 
almost belligerently, toward the 
young man. “I might as well put 
you on your guard. The deacons 
may question you tomorrow. That’s 
their right, you know. Charlie Mof- 
fett is quite a reader. Do you be- 
lieve Jesus was born in Bethle- 
hem?” 

The question yanked London out 
of his reverie. The idea of the old 
preacher, seemingly a rock of fun- 
damentalism, even dabbling in 
higher criticism of the Scripture 
shocked the student. He parried 
the question by saying, “So you 
read Renan.” He was referring to 
the French scholar’s Life of Jesus 
which was still a subject of con- 
troversy. 

“I read Renan before you were 
born,” Honeycutt said, “and I’m 
warning you that Charlie Moffett 
may try to tie you in knots. What 


are you going to do with the argu- 


ment that the whole Bethlehem 
story is a myth?” 
“I contend it’s not important. 


Some say Christ wasn’t born in 
Bethlehem because he was called 
the Nazarene and was a Galilean, 
and Bethlehem is not in Galilee. 
All right, Andrew Jackson was call- 
ed a Tennesseean, but he was born 
in S Carolina and no one is sure 
of the exact spot. Are you going to 
say Jackson was a fraud?” 


Honeycutt was beaming and tug- 
ging at the patch of hair in his 
left ear, He leaned over and pat- 
ted the young man’s knee. “You 
can hold your own. Just one thing, 
tho, remember the best way to 
beat off a question that might 
trap you is to ask a question.” 

London was relieved. His mind 
went back to the gravy, and he 
watched Mrs'_ Honeycutt bring 
dishes to the table. “Sitting here 
with you I feel as young Timothy 
must have felt when he was learn- 
ing from Paul.” 

“Paul, huh?” The old man eyed 
the table. “Paul is not my favorite. 
I love Mark. Paul was _ stubborn. 
Even the influence of that great 
liberal rabbi, Gamaliel, didn’t 
soften him.” He stood up, “Come 
on, Timothy. Supper’s ready.” 

Mrs Honeycutt asked London to 
say grace, and the young man 
chose his words carefully. It must 
be admitted that the young 
preacher was trying to impress 
Honeycutt and was not thinking 
primarily of giving thanks to God. 
He should have. There was gravy 
on his potatoes. 

The old man tucked his napkin 
under his chin. “Always make 
your blessings short,” he said, pil- 
ing London’s plate with food. “The 
food gets cold when you say a long 
blessing, and folks don’t like that.” 








GEMS FROM 








Recollections 


GEO ARLISS 


All of us who have had the priv- 
ilege of seeing GEO ARLIss in Dis- 
raeli, The Green Goddess and Old 
English must feel a sense of per- 
sonal loss at his passing, last wk, 
in England, at the age of 77. So 
vivid are our recollections, it is 
something of a shock to realize 
that ArLiss attained his eminence 
in these great roles more than two 
decades ago; that the movie adap- 
tations were made in the era of 
“silent pictures.” 

The distinguishing trait which 
ArLIss brought to the _ footlights 
was the art of being the character 
he was currently portraying, wheth- 
er British Prime Minister or Indian 


Rajah, The theater has _ rarely 
known a more versatile and expres- 
sive votary. This. characteristic 


anecdote is from the actor’s auto- 
biography, Up The Years From 
Bloomsbury. 


While Louis Parker was writing 
Disraeli, I remember one scene I 
objected to as being too long and 
talky. I said: “Have we got to have 
that scene; is it absolutely neces- 
sary?” 

“Of course it’s necessary,” said 
Parker fiercely. “The thing has to 
be explained.” 

“Well,” I said, “couldn’t 
done without words?” 

“What do you mean?” he said 
techily. “Don’t stand looking at 
me with that Sphinx-like face of 
yours. Tell me what you mean.” 

I said, “Couldn’t it be done with 
a look?” 

“What look! 'Which look!” he 
said in a state of irritation. So I 
showed him what I meant. He 
stared at me for a moment and 
then took his blue pencil and ran 
it thru the scene. 

“Of course it can!” he exclaimed. 
“But how the hell was I to know 
you could do that?” 


it be 
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Groucho Marx, on 
Carole Landis recently, said, 
“Carole, you look like a _ million 
dollars — and you’ve got the mon- 
ey invested in the right places.” — 
Sipney Sxouisxy, Photoplay. 


“ 


meeting 


The mag, Outdoor Life, submits 
this as one of the tallest tales of 
the yr: 

On a hunting trip in North Da- 
’ kota in the yr of the big blizzard, 
my horse fell and broke his leg. I 
had to shoot him. I knew I would 
freeze if I didn’t do something 
quick. I cut the horse’s stomach 
open, removed the entrails, crawl- 
ed inside and fell asleep. 

Next morning, I found the horse’s 
stomach was frozen shut; I couldn’t 
pry. my way out. I heard a pack 
of wolves howling and knew they 
had scented the horse. 

The wolves pounced on the car- 
cass, growling and tearing away 
the flesh. A thought struck me. I 
reached out and grabbed 2 wolves 
by the tails. They let out frighten- 
ed screams and started to run, 
pulling me and the horse over 
slippery ground. 

By pulling list one wolf’s tail a 
little harder, then the other, I 
could guide them. I headed the 
wolves for home. When pa saw 
them coming toward the house, he 
shot them both.—Les Wvysonc. 


OF THE WEEK 


ETIQUETTE: knowing which finger 
to put in your mouth when you 
whistle for the waiter. — Pav. 
GILBERT, Des Moines Register. 

SKELETONS: bones with the people 
off. — Family Circle. 

Justice: what we get when the 
decision is in our favor. — JoHN W 
Raper, What This World Needs. 

CHEMICAL WARFARE: the _ eternal 
conflict between blondes and brun- 
ettes. — Purdue Engineer. 
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GOOD STORES 


YOU CAN USE 





I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


WILLIs A SUTTON 
Superintendent Emeritus 
Atlanta (Ga) Public Schools 


I once visited a school in 
Georgia where the mascot was 
a beloved hound dog. I was 
somewhat surprised to hear the 
mascot referred to as “Prin- 
cipal.” 

“Why do you call your mas- 
cot by that name?” I asked. 

“Well, sir,” a student ex- 
plained, “he just weaves in and 
out of the rooms all day.” 

Several yrs later I ret’d to 
the same school and found the 
same hound dog. But now he 
was referred to as “Superin- 
tendent.” I asked about the 
change of name. 

“Oh,” said a student, 
pretty old now; doesn’t 
around much any more. We 
call him ‘Superintendent’ be- 
cause he just sits in one spot 
and howls all the time!” 


“he’s 
get 








On his tour an inspector of city 
high schools came before a class of 
girls. He wrote on the blackboard 
‘LXXX.’ Then, peering over his 
spectacles at a good looking girl 
in the lst row, he asked: 

“Young lady, I’d like to have you 
tell me what that means.” 

The girl replied, “Love 
kisses.”"—Washington Labor. 


“ ” 


and 


Our nomination for the dumbest 
crook of 1945 goes to the Chi- 
cago man who stole a check for 
$135 from a mailbox and endorsed 
it carefully with the name of the 
payee. Then, just for safety’s sake, 
he forged the same name to a ra- 
tion book. He presented the check 
at a bank, and showed the ration 
book as identification. The teller 
did a double-take when he saw 
the signature—it was the title of 
a trade magazine. He called the 
cops quick and they led Mr “Laun- 
dry Age” away.—This Wk. 


Two men who hadn’t seen each 
other for fifteen years met and 
began reminiscing. 

“Is your wife as pretty as she 
used to be?” asked one. 

“Oh, yes,” replied the other, “but 
it takes her quite a bit longer.”— 
Pequanoc Pow-wow. 

They laid him out on the police 
floor, and the cop who brought 
him in stood by while the doctor 
examined him. Finally the doctor 
arose and said, “That man’s been 
drugged.” The cop went white and 
shivered. “That’s right, sir. It’s my 
fault. I drug him 6 blocks” — Ala- 
bama Baptist. 








